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I.  TH^  BIC^IIT'limiAL 

The   Concept 

Ue  are  planning  for  Boston  the  vorld ' s  first  great 
urban  e:-rposition:  not  merely  a  festival  in  a  park,  but 
rather  a  significant  denonstration  of  \fhat   can  be  done 
to  solve  soMG  of  the  nost  critical  problens  of  ou-r  age,  \Je 
are  planning  that  uhat  ire  build  for  the  e:-?position-  remains 
as  a  drame.tic  ne\i   urban  conmiunity. 

The  5-:T)osition 

The  deposition  \rlll   be  unlike  any  the  vorld  has  ever 
seen,  a  m.assive  tapestry  of  textures  and  structures,  of 
color  and  sound,  of  pomp  and  pageantry.   In  its  grandeur, 
it  \7ill  be  irorthy  of  the  occasion  it  \j±11   commemorate,  and 
in  its  meaning,  it  uill  be  worthy  of  the  participation  of 
all  nations  of  the  ^rorld. 

Its  legacy  \rlll   be  an  inspiration  to  all  the  millions 
who  visit  it  or  experience  it  through  the  m.ass  corimimi  cat  ions 
media.   As  \re   have  indicated,  it  i.dll  be  an  urban  exposition, 
in  the  sense  of  its  relationship  to  the  City  of  Boston  and 
its  function  as  a  fountainliead  of  prototypes  uhich  can 
help  to  create  nev   vistas  of  urban  life. 

In  our  initial  planning  ue  gave  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  form,  our  celebration  should  take  and  \re   con- 
cliided  that  only  an  exposition  irould  provide  the  proper 
vehicle  and  umbrella  under  irhich  foreign  governfients,  state 
govemm.ents,  industr;^  and  other  groiips  could  gather  on 
one  location  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  tim.e,  to 
permit  our  citizens  frori.  all  parts  of  the  country  and 


indeed,  the  irorld,  to  participate  in  the  Bicentennial. 

To  be  trul;''  international,  ire  have  also  concluded 
tha.t  the  E::position  niist  be  sanctioned  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  B-qDOsitions  in  Paris.   The  Bureau  is  a  treaty 
organization  to  vhich  most  of  the  lar^o  nations  of  the 
world  belong,  irhich  ijas  established  in  1923  to  regulate 
the  length,  frequency  and  form  of  international  e:rposi- 
tions.  Uithout  the  approval  of  the  Bureau,  the  naior 
foreign  governi'ients  ■'.■rho  are  rzenibers  \r±ll   not  participate. 

That  UeiJ  Yorlc  was  not  approved,  and  therefore  lacl:ed 
foreign  participation,  is  considered  one  of  the  prine 
reasons  for  its  failure  to  attract  its  projected  attendance. 
Montreal  on  the  other  hand,  vith  Bureau  approval,  had  over 
seventy  foreign  participants  and.  doubled  its  earliest  at- 
tendance estinate. 

VJe  are  planning  an  apposition  vrhich  will  introduce 
significant  and  pernanent  benefits  in  urban  housing,  edu- 
cation, culture,  recreation,  transportation.   These  vill 
have  unusual  applica.tions:  their  inpact  uill  carry  far 
beyond  greater  Boston  and  ITeu  Bngland. 

Through  an  eirposition,  and  only  through  an  e::posi- 
tion  -  can  '.re   gather  together  the  talents  of  govern-^ient 
and  industry  -  donostic  and  foreign,  to  serve  these  ends. 

Soneplace  in  the  United  States  in  197^  there  vill 
be  an  International  H::position.  Ue  feel  that  it  should  be 
in  Boston  -  that  reflection  on  the  events  it  coiineno rates 
\rlll   demand  it  be  in  Boston. 
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The  Thane 

"The  Interdo"nendence  of  l-an"  is  the  thern.e  of  the 
Exposition,  '.'e  feel  it  is  the  strongest  ther.e  ever  ad- 
vanced for  a  major'  exposition  and  -uniquely  neaningf-ul  today. 

As  the  Declaration  of  Independence  uas  a  vital  and 
courageous  response  to  the  forces  of  its  a^e,  so  must  our 
effort  constitute  a  meaningful  response  to  the  challenges 
inherent  in  the  Txrontieth  Centur^'-,  The  Bicentennial  Expo- 
sition must  have  lasting  and  universal  significance.   It" 
must  spring  from  the  Merican  ejqjerience,  but  it  also  must 
encompass  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all  the  'Jorld, 

Our  thene  is  the  embodiment  of  such  eji  effort.   Tiro 
centuries  ago,  man's  goals  irere  best  achieved  through  the 
declaration  of  their  independence.  Today  man  cannot  sus- 
tain himself  in  physical  isolation.   In  culture  and  commerce, 
for  security  or  survival,  the  people  of  our  couiitr;/  and 
the  iTorld  are  imjiiutably  linl-:ed  in  interdependence. 

Interdependence  is  the  constantl^J"  evolving  ther-e  that 
e^qpresses  the  underlying  changes  that  have  tahen  place  in 
the  past  tuo  hundred  years. 

In  the  irorld,  in  our  nation  and  in  all  our  cities, 
men  are  finding  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
technology  and  groirth,  \ie   must  recognize  our  interdependence 
i7ith  our  felloir  r^en.   The  rural  citizen  is  interdependent 
on  tho  urban  direller  and  the  urban  direller  is  interdependent 
on  his  neighbor. 

The  E:qoosition  \rlll  be  dedicated  to  the  demonstration 
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of  nan' s  interdependence  and  to  the  dramatization  of  the 
poorer  for  good  that  is  inherent  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
interdependence.   The  significance  of  this  theme  permeates 
every  level  of  himan  endeavor.   It  is  shared  by  this  nation, 
the  other  nations  of  the  vrorld,  our  industrial  corporations 
and  those  of  foreign  countries  -  by  every  conceivable  civic, 
cultural  and  conraercial  organization  and  institution.   It 
suggests,  and  even  demands,  the  most  provocative  implem.en- 
tation;  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  exciting  and  imaginative 
participation. 

The  Site 

The  site  of  the  Eicposition  vill  be  Dorchester  Bay  and 
the  Harbor  Islands,  long  our  city's  most  neglected  asset. 

It  will  rise  on  680  acres  in  the  harbor  and  along  the 
shoreline  -  Coliuribia  Point,  Thompson  Island,  and  Souantuxi 
and  a  nei:  island  situated  midimy  betvreen  the  three  points. 
Of  the  6S0  acres,  210  nov;  e::ist,  \ilth  h^O   to  be  created  by 
land  fill,  part  of  uhich  irill  be  in  Ouincy.  ■ 

Land  fill  is  not  a  n.e\i   technique  in  Boston.   Our  city 
has  been  expanded  on  different  occasions  by  3)000  acres  of 
land  fill.   Our  site,  if  placed  on  the  City  map,  will 
stretch  from  the  Public  Gardens  to  North  Station  and  from, 
the  State  House  to  South  Station. 

In  its  dramatic  water  setting,  the  site  will  become 
a  vital  part  of  the  city,  both  during  the  Exposition  and 
after. 

.Reflecting  its  urban  nature,  it  will  have  a  high 
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degree  of  density  to  insure  efficient  and  economical  land 
use.   Density  will  not,  however,  mean  congestion  and  the 
E:q)osition  will  show  how  structures  and  facilities  can  be 
planned  together  while  allowing  freedom  of  movement. 

High  activity  areas  will  be  concentrated  in  clusters 
so  that  there  v.dll  be  broad  pedestriaji  plazas  to  promote 
circulation. 

EXHIBITS 

Exhibits  will  occupy  310  acres  of  the  site,  almost 
half  of  which  v/ill  be  devoted  to  theme  com-plexes. 

HOUSING 

Prototype  housing  will  occupy  2^+0  acres.   During  the 
exposition  this  housing  will  serve  thirty  thousand  visitors 
and  after  the  Exposition  -  with  expansion  to  h70   acres  -  seventy 
thousand  of  our  citizens  will  live  there.   In  concept  and 
design  this  will  be  a  unique  comm.unity  which  \n.ll   demonstrate 
ne\;  moans  of  achieving  privacy  with  identity,  and  \ilth. 
a  sense  of  ownership,  now  so  difficult  in  urban  dvrellings. 

RECREATION 

Recreation,  amusement  and  entertainment  will  be 
primarily  concentrated  on  I30  acres  of  ThoFipson  Island. 
Again,  the  concept  of  flexible  innovations  \i±ll   make  tliis 
portion  of  the  Exposition  an  exciting  attraction  and  remain 
as  a  significant  iirban  recreational  area, 

TRilNSPGRTATIOIT 

To  meet  the  needs  of  an  average  220,000  daily  visitors, 
innovative  technology  v/ill  be  required  to  provide  transit 
system.s  that  will  also  bo  used  after  the  Exposition  and 
serve  as  prototypes  for  other  urban  areas,   E:<:tensions  of 
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the  nearby  Metropolitan  Bay  Transit  Authority  line  will 
handle  half  the  visitors.  The  balance  will  corae  by  car 
and  bus  which  will  be  accommodated  by  major  arteries  and 
bridges  extending  from  regional  and  interstate  highways 
and  existing  city  streets.   Ample  parking  areas  will  be 
provided  on  Columbia  Point,  Squantun  and  adjacent  to  Savin  Kill; 
the  residential  complexes  will  contain  unique  parking  structures, 
available  to  visitors. 

Water  transportation  and  heliports  will  also  play 
a  key  role  in  bringing  visitors  to  the  site.  Marinas 
are  planned  v/hich  after  the  Exposition,  will  serve  the 
boating  citizens  of  the  region. 

On  the  site  transit  facilities  v;ill  include  four 
high  speed  capacity  stations  served  by  the  MBTA  line  and 
a  secondary  system  will  inter-connect  stations  throughout 
the  site  and  the  parking  areas. 

Following  the  Exposition,  further  expansion  of  some 
of  the  open  space  and  other  facilities  to  Long,  Moon  and 
Spectacle  Islands  is  anticipated.   The  Exposition  will  be 
the  catalyst  for  developing  the  entire  harbor  area. 

Permanent  Value 

Evevy  facet  of  the  planning  for  the  Exposition  has 
been  geared  to  result,  beyond  an  exciting  Exposition,  in 
the  world's  first  new  urban  coramunity. 

As  was  the  case  in  Seattle,  where  their  Exposition 
became  a  civic  center  and  as  in  Montreal  where  its  site 
has  rem.ained  as  a  recreation  area  and  continuing  annual 
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cultural  exhibit,  our  emphasis  is  on  the  after-use  of  the 
site.   V/ithout  the  emotional  and  economic  incentive  of  an 
exDosltion  these  permanent  benefits  would  have  been  m.any  more 
years  in  com.pletion,  if  realized  at  all. 

Our  nei:  community  will  be  fully  integrated  with  the 
City,  yet  contain  such  amenities  as  shops,  garages,  schools, 
restaurants,  office  and  research  facilities  to  m.ake  it 
possible  for  people  to  live  and  work  there. 

The  Exposition  will  require  and  substantially  pay 
the  cost  of  hosts  of  facilities  such  as  an  amphitheater,  . 
an  auditorium-,  perhaps  even  an  opera  house,  which  our  City 
currently  needs.  And   the  site's  access  and  supporting 
facilities  will  be  there  to  perm-it  future  additions  to 
the  area  such  as  botanical  gardens,  and  perhaps  even  an 
institute  of  m.arine  biology. 

Its  residual  potential  exceeds  even  the  economic 
potential  of  the  pro;ject  -  great  as  it  is. 

Innovative  Technolo,^v, 

The  preceding  pages  have  stressed  the  great  emphasis 
v;e  place  in  the  new  teclinology  that  will  be  the  basis  for 
essentially  every  element  of  the  site. 

How  do  we  plan  to  achieve  this?  To  begin  v/ith,  we 
feel  that  every  m.ajor  U.S.  corporation  irould  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Bicentennial.   Fevr,  however,  will  wish 
to  create  boastful  corporate  pavilions  with  exhibits  that 
to  m.ost  la^^men  \;ill  seem  dull.   Rather,  we  feel  they  v;ould 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  participating  in  an  exposition 
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and  nevr  community,  to  demonstrate  their  technical  competence 
and  accomplishments, 

VJhile  some  people  have  suggested  that  industry  would 
perhaps  be  more  vrilling  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  new  comjnunity,  without  an  exposition,  vre  have  found 
that  what  is  needed  to  justify  such  corporate  expenditures 
is  high  visibility.   Only  the  exposition  i:ith  its  projected 
h5   million  visitors  can  provide  such  visibility. 

Boston,  therefore,  with  an  exposition  designed  to  be 
the  base  of  a  nevr  community,  can  be  the  beneficiary  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  research,  developm.ent  and  prototype 
systems  in  housing,  education,  pollution,  waste  disposal, 
transportation,  lighting,  and  recreation. 
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II.         Iir\/BSTi:S:-IT 


jg(Pp_SITlON  COST  ESTIMATES  (in  current  dollars) 

Total  investments  of  all  categories  public 

and  private,  are  estimated  by  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.  as  ;:)60C,000,000.-  Broadly,  this  sum  breaks 
down  as  follovrs: 

A.  CilPITAL  KCPENDITURES  -  PUBLIC  .^200,000,000 
Site  Developm.ent"'^* 

1.  Assessed  value  of  land  to  be 

acquired  $3,000,000 

2.  heo   acres  land  fill  1+0,000,000 

3.  Roadv/ays  and  bridges  ^^'"^^S'SSS 
h.      Site  preparation  15,000,000 

5.  Access  and  intra-exposition 

transit  25,000,000 

6.  Public  facilities  75,000,000 

7.  Other  .  7i000iQQQ 

B.  EI^HIBITGRS  E}CPEI1DITURES  -  PRIVATE  f.^00,00p_,000 

1.  Foreign  participation  including 

construction  (^120,000,000 

2.  Industrial  participation  in- 

cluding construction  125,000,000 

3.  Federal  and  State  participa- 

tion including  construction  ^5,000,000 

h.      Other  _ip,000.,000 

C.  CORPORATION  E:CP?iIDlTURE  -  PRIVATE  IiPP_aP0P^0pP 

1.  ^.dministration  160,000,000 

2.  Operations  .>0, 000^000 


*  The  Arthur  D.  Little  figiu-es  were  orieinn.lly 
projected  in  1975  dollars  and  have  been  adjustea 
into  current  dollars, 

*-  The  cost  estimates  for  site  development  contain 
a  ?5y^  contingency,  and  could  be  applied  to  any_ 
comparable  amount  of  acreage  in  the  same  vicinity. 
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A.   C/J^ITAL  B:<7BNDITUHSS 

Total  site  developnent  costs  include  not  only  roads, 
bridges  and  land-fill,  but  also  public  facilities,  such 
as  one  or  more  performing  arts  centers,  possibly  an  opera 
house,  an  auditoriun  and  other  structures  which  ■'.■rill  be 
required  for  the  exposition  and  v;hich  will  r.enain.   Quali- 
fied prelirainary  estimates  for  such  facilities  are  075jOOOjOOO 
for  a  total  of  )200,000,000  for  all  site  development. 

/Ji  investment,  therefore,  of  0200,000,000  for  the  capital 
costs  is  necessary  from  the  public  sector  --  the  federal  ■ 
governm.ent,  the  Comjnonwealth  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  is  our  recommendation  at  this  time  that  the  capital 
expenses  be  borne  as  follows: 

Federal  GovernLient  50fo  100,000,000 
Commonwealth  35^  70 , 000 , 000 
City  of  Boston       l5fo  30,000,000 

This  is  similar  to  the  formula  used  in  Canada  for  B'q^o  67. 
VJe  recorjnend  that  these  amoujits  be  channeled  directly  through 
a  public  authority,  which  \r±ll   coordinate  the  contracting 
for  development  of  the  site,   llo  burden  \rlll   be  placed  on 
existing  state,  city  or  metropolitan  agencies,  such  as  the 
HDC  or  KBTA,  if  these  activities  are  underta';:en  by  a  public 
author  it3/. 

The  m.anner  of  funding  for  the  Commonwealth  and  the  City 
cannot  be  dictated  or  assiu'ied  by  us  no\i.      However,  the 
method  employed  by  other  states  and  cities  for  similar  pur- 
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poses  has  been  long-term  bonds  with  repayment  beginning  in 
the  opening  year  of  the  exposition  when  anticipated  income 
and  tax  revenues  would  be  available  to  offset  repayment  costs. 

B.  E]fflIBITORS   B^IPSHDITUHES   -   PRIVATE 

All  eji^penditures  in  this  category  v:ill  be  made  directly 
by  the  participants  in  the  e^rposition  —  the  foreign  govern- 
ments, industry  and  the  states  and  federal  government  for 
their  exhibits.  No  financing  by  the  authority  for  any  part 
of  this  will  be  required, 

C.  CORPORATIOH  EXPEITDITUHES   -  PRIVAT:j: 

The  corporation  vrill  require  C-'+0 , 000 , 000  for  cash  flow 
for  administration  and  operation  of  the  Exposition,  before 
any  revenues  from  admissions,  fees,  royalties,  parlcing,  li- 
censes and  concessions  are  available,  V/e  feel  confident 
that  the  --.^0,000,000  can  be  borrowed  if  it  is  guaranteed, 
as  was  done  at  Seattle,  by  1^)   per  cent  of  the  income  from 
adm.issions.   Income  from  this  item  alone  is  estimated  in 
excess  of  ■775,000,000. 

Attendance  is  projected  at  ^5,000,000.   In  1876,  when 
our  nation's  population  was  5+5,000,000,  the  attendance  at 
the  Philadelphia  Centenjiial  Exposition  vras  10,000,000.  l/ith 
a  projected  225,000,000  population  in  1976,  and  m.aintalning 
the  same  ratio  of  attendance,  a  conservative  formula  with 
a  10  per  cent  safety  factor,  and  with  the  increased  mobility/ 
and  recreational  time  of  our  population,  a  major  E:q)osition 
in  Boston,  if  comparable  in  quality  appeal  to  Expo  67,  can 
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at  the  very  least  anticipate  ^5,000,000  in  attendance. 
This  is  modestly  ?, 000, 000  less  than  Montreal's  50,300,000. 
Allomng  for  reduced  rates  in  advance  sales  and  children's 
tickets  on  a  02.50  admission,  these  ^-5, 000, 000  admissions 
would  yield  an  average  of  -1.75,  or  a  total  of  078,750,000. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  other  revenues  to  the 
Corporation  from  the  aforementioned  fees,  royalties,  and 
other  —  will  yield  050,000,000  to  075,000,000  for  total 
income  of  0125,000,000  to  0150,000,000. 

VJe  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  estimates 
prepared  by  Arthur  D.  Little  are  more  prudent  than  licpo  67 
financial  forecasts,  where  projected  deficits  of  0120,000,000 
skyrocketed  to  0250,000,000.  However,  to  date,  Montreal  has 
released  no  audit  of  income  resulting  from  better  than  50 
million  visitors  as  against  projected  attendance  of  35  million, 
Furthermore,  as  an  additional  safety  factor,  we  have  included 
a  20  per  cent  contingency  in  all  cost  estimates,  except  for 
site  development  costs  which  have  a  25'J  contingency. 
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III.   ECOIIOi:iC  PROJ'^.CTIOITS 

Most  exposition  corporations  lose  money  (Seattle's 
1962  llorld's  Fair  and  Chicago's  1933-193^:-  Centiiry  of  Progress 
were  exceptions)  but  all,  including  the  unfortunate  196-^-196[^ 
New  York  VJorld's  Fair,  generate  income  and  tax  revenues  far 
in  excess  of  their  total  cost  and  thus,  both  in  their  con- 
struction and  operational  periods  directly  benefit  the 
sponsoring  community  and  its  environs.   All  such  recent  ex- 
positions also  achieve  capital  iraprovements  and  permanent 
construction  of  incalculable  and  lasting  value,  which  in 
most  instances  would  not  have  otherwise  been  accomplished. 
A  review  of  the  experience  of  three  Ilorth  /onerican  cities 
that  have-  hosted  Expositions  or  V/orld's  Fairs  in  this  decade 
shox/s : 

1-iONTRSAL  -  I967 

Montreal's  llxpo  67  served  not  only  as  a  catalyst  for 
getting  a  long  debated  subway  system  built  and  over  five 
hundred  million  dollars  of  new  roads,  but  also  was  responsible 
for  the  city's  biggest  construction  boom. 

Millions  of  visitors  came  to  Canada  for  the  first  time 
and  toured  the  coujitry.  Toronto's  annual  Canadian  national 
Exposition  has  its  second  biggest  year.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  estimates  that  increased  gasoline  tax  revenues  alone 
paid  the  cost  of  its  pavilion  at  Ex-po  —  twelve  million  dollars, 

Montreal  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  so  convinced  that 
their  public  investm:ent  was  returned  many  times  that  the  city 
is  reopening  the  exposition  site  this  3/ear  as  a  municipal  con- 
tribution to  stimulating  the  economy.  Man  and  His  VJorld  is 
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planned  as  an  annual  cultural  exhibition. 

The  Canadian  governnent,  i/hich  bore  50,^  of  the  costs 
of  Expo,  feels  its  investment  vras  more  than  returned  in 
increased  tax  revenues  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  million 
dollars  and  an  improvement  in  their  I967  balance  of  pa^^-ients 
of  alm.ost  tuo  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  effect  of  Iil:rpo  on  llontreal's  economy  was  immense, 
Som.e  ^:-0,000  nei;  jobs  were  created.   Hotel  occupancy  within 
a  fifty  mile  radius  reached  99/j«  Unemployment  was  lovrered 
for  the  first  time  in  modern  history  to  less  than  one  per 
cent. 

}mi  YORIC  -  196^^-1965 

V/hile  the  Hew  York  World's  Fair  is  remembered  for  its 
o22,000,000  loss  to  its  private  bond  holders,  it  also  ser- 
ved as  an  extraordinary  tourist  and  convention  attraction. 
New  York  hosted  1,058  conventions  in  196^  and  991  in  1965? 
contrasted  with  a  previous  high  in  196I  of  889. 

Fair  visitors  and  convention  delegates  boosted  hotel 
occupancy  to  8O.9  per  cent  in  196^-  and  78.8  per  cent  in 
1965.  Their  previous  high  was  in  I963  with  66.7  The  na- 
tional average  in  196^F  and  1965  ^ras  61.5  per  cent.  These 
and  other  fair  visitors  spent  2.75  billion  dollars  in  ITew 
York  City.=''  Every  segment  of  its  economy  benefited.  Re- 
tai].  sales  rose   Ih   per  cent  and  paralleled  other  increases. 

The  Hew  York  City  Convention  and  Visitor  Bureau  repor- 
ted that  "without  question  the  Fair  \ras   responsible  for 
this  increase.   i\nd  the  benefits  of  the  Fair  have  not 
ended  with  the  closing  of  its  gates,... we  know  these  people 

will  return." 

*  Source   -  ITew  Yprl:  Convent  ion  C.  Visitor  Bu.reau 
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SSATTLJil  -  1962 

Seattle's  Century  21  World's  Fair  opened  the  Pacific 
Northvrest  to  the  irorld.   It  left  the  city  a  legacy  of  a 
seventy  acre  civic  center  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  top 
convention  cities  in  the  country.   Early  planning  irisely 
called  for  reusing  the  Fair  site  as  a  civic  center,  and 
exhibit  facilities  became  and  opera  house,  an  auditoriuju, 
a  retail  complex  and  a  science  center.   For  a  t^;enty  ciillion 
dollar  investment,  the  city  inlierited  a  complex  vrorth  five 
tines  that  -  because  of  the  investments  of  the  state,  the 
federal  governjiient  and  foreign  and  industrial  ezchibitors. 

The  entire  northwest  has  benefited  —  for  exam.ple, 
every  year  since  1962,  Vancouver,  British  Coluanbia  has  en- 
joyed a  boom  vacation  season,  an  average  of  60  per  cent 
more  visitors  than  before  the  Fair.   And,  since  1962,  m^ore 
people  have  visited  or  revisited  the  reused  Fair  site  an- 
nually then  visited  it  originally. 

BOSTOII  -  1976 

Here,  our  studies  indicate  that  'f5, 000, 000  visitors 
vrill  spend  -^1255000,000  (in  addition  to  admission  cost) 
on  the  grounds  for  such  items  as  food,  amusements,  trans- 
portation and  soiivenirs. 

V/hile  many  such  visitors  irill  be  local  or  regional, 
statistics  from.  Montreal,  Heir  Yorl:  and  Seattle  indicate 
that  visitors  \i±ll   spend  for  food,  shelter,  amusements, 
retail  merchandise  and  transportation,  approximately 
$300,000,000  in  the  environs  of  Boston  and  an  additional 
0200,000,000  throughout  ITeir  England. 
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Irnjact 

The  Arthur  D.   Little   studies  shoi;  that   spending  on 
this   scale  will  result   in  business   increase  of: 

35."^  in  Hotel-Motel  Voluiae 

^Ofj  in  RestaLirant  Volume 

l^fj   in  Retail  Sales 

20f}   in  Banliing  Voluine 
Qfj   in  Gas  and  Electricity  Consumption 

kOfj   in  Airline,  Railroad  and  Bus  Voluir-e 

It  vdll  make  Boston  the  tourist  capitol  of  the  world, 
and  provide  our  city  with  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
vrarth  of  free  publicity. 


Jobs 


In  addition,  site  development,  construction  and  opera- 


tions activities  v:ill  generate  thousands  of  jobs  as  \illl 
the  im.provement  and  increased  operation  of  off-site  hotels, 
restaurants,  retail  establishments  and  a  wide  variety  of 
service  facilities,  and,  though  on  a  decreasing  scale, 
post-e::position  conversion  of  the  site  for  its  residual  use, 
and  the  continued  operation  of  the  site  as  a  residential, 
recreational,  commercial,  cultural  and  educational  comple::. 
The  economic  records  of  all  m.ajor  e:qpositions  also  verify 
that  increased  econom.ic  stimulation  financially  benefits 
virtually  every  segment  of  the  copjiunity' s  and  area's  busi- 
ness, including  enterprises  not  directl;/  connected  vrith 
the  exposition  or  the  servicing  of  its  visitors  and  par- 
ticipants. 
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Our  studies  sliow  that  l-;-0,000  nev;  jobs  vrill  be  created 
(annua]-  totals): 

1969  1970  1971  1972  1973  197^  1975  1,976 


E:±Libitors 

and 
Concessions 


1500  9500 


Site 
Operations 


500  2500 


Corn .  Admin- 
istration      20 


50   100   300   500   700  1000  1000 


Land  Fill 
and  Site 
Preparation    500    500   250   750  1000   500   500   100 


Construction 


^^000  6000  7000  2500 


Annual  Totals   520    550   350  IO50   5500  7200  IO50O  15600 

llany  thousands  of  these  jobs  will  be  filled  by  stu- 
dents and  houseuives  and  men  irorhing  a  second  job,  thus 
providing  extra  incone  for  families  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  These  jobs  i/ill  range  from  traitresses,  guides  and 
hostesses  to  accoujitants  working  nights  after  the  expo- 
sition closes,  to  conpute  the  Corporation's  daily  share 
of  concession  sales.   Several  thousand  of  these  jobs  will 
be  filled  by  unskilled  labor  -  the  types  of  jobs  that  pres- 
ently are  in  short  supply.  Many  thousands  more  will  cone 
to  the  Exposition  unskilled,  and  will  leave  with  new  skills 
that  the  Corporation  will  train  then  in,  pernitting  then 
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to  later  earn  their  own  way  in  society.   Training  will 
bo  necessary  in  security,  maintenance,  transportation 
and  a  host  of  other  areas. 

}le\r   Federal  Taxes 

The  federal  govern_n-ient,  it  is  estimated,  will  receive 
new  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  exposition  of  "'^l^O , 000 , 000 , 
and  a  favorable  shift  in  balance-of -payments  of  at  least 
100  million  dollars,   an  am.ount  exceeding  its  projected  in- 
vestment in  the  E:cposition. 

New  State  Taxes 

The  State  should  similarly  receive  through  sales 
taxes,  motel-hotel  taxes,  food  and  beverage  taxes,  approxi- 
mately 050,000,000.   The  economy  and  citizens  of  all  cor- 
ners of  the  State  will  share  the  benefits. 

Hew  City  Tar'es 

The  greatest  beneficiary  of  an  exposition  i:ill  be 
the  City  of  Boston.   In  addition  to  enjo;/ing  an  luiprece- 
dented  economic  and  rebuilding  boom  -  one  which  will  come 
at  a  time  when  the  present  building  boom:  will  be  taperijig 
off  -  the  city  will  inherit  a  site  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
position which  conservatively  should  bo  worth  O'-i-OO , 000 , 000 . 

And  -      '  . 

That  site,  as  a  ne\i   communit^r,  \Till   provide  new 
property,'-  tax  revenues  of  over  :'^)12 , 000 , 000  anjiually.  From 
this  one  item  alone  the  city  will  receive  a  full  return  on 
its  investment  within  less  than  four  years. 
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Nev;  Commjjiity 

In  addition  to  generating  neir  property/  tare  revenues, 
and  permanently  broadening  the  tax  base  of  the  city,  the 
ne\i   cornminity  that  will  rise  from  the  exposition  site  will 
provide  sorie  9 5 000  permanent  new  jobs  and  som.e  0^00,000,000 
in  ne\r   construction  (see  attached  table).  This  will  be  the 
legacy  of  the  greatest  irorld  Ejcposition  in  history. 

Total  IrTOact 

0I.3  billion  new  dollars.  The  Ejrnosition  will  bring 
to  Boston  and  Hew  Sngland : 

C5200,000,000  Site  Development 

$100 , 000 , 000  Corp . -Operations- Adnini  stration 

$300,000,000  E:-±Libitors  spending  and  Construction 

s^?200,000,000  Visitors  spending  on  site 

$300,000,000  Visitors  spending  Greater  Boston 

$200,000,000  Visitors  spending  -  Hew  England 


$1.3  Billion 
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IV.    FEDZR.VL  ACTION 


The  l.Tilte  House 


In  1963  at  the  request  of  the  Boston  conmittee, 
President  Kennedy  wrote   the  Bureau  of  International  E::- 
positions  requesting  designation  for  Boston  as  the  site 
of  a  Bicentennial  E:rposition.   The  Bureau  informally  regis- 
tered Boston  and  urged  U.S.  action  in  joining  the  Bureau 
to  nalce  such  registration  formal,  pointing  out  that  a  re- 
quest from  a  member  country  i;ould,  under  its  rules,  talce 
precedence  over  his  request. 

President  Johnson  in  May,  196hj   at  the  urging  of 
other  cities,  advised  the  Bureau  that  while  he  i/anted  U.S. 
registration  for  1975  or  1976  continued,  he  would  appoint 
a  cormission  "in  I8  months"  to  select  a  site  city.   At 
the  same  time,  the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  initiate  action  in  joining  the  Bureau  and  direc- 
ted the  Secretary  of  Comm^erce  to  establish  an  office  to 
coordinate  federal  participation  in  domestic  e:qDositions, 

Subsequently,  the  President  appointed  the  Am^erican 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Comjnission  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  the  Treaty  of  the  Bureau  for  ratification  to  ma'e 
the  U.S.  a  member.   The  President  has  also,  on  several 
occasions,  restated  his  interest  in  the  Bicentennial  -- 
most  recently  on  January  l8th,  at  the  close  of  his  State 
of  the  Union  m.essage,  when  he  said: 
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"I  have  spolien  of  some  of  the  goals  I  should 
like  to  see  .Lnerica  reach,  Ilany  of  then  can 
"be  achieved  this  year  -  others  by  the  tine 
we  celebrate  our  nation's  200th  birthday  - 
the  Bicentennial  of  our  Independence." 

"Several  of  these  goals  irill  be  very  hard  to 
reach.  But  the  State  of  our  Union  will  be 
much  stronger  eight  years  from  now  on  our 
200th  birthday,  if  \re   resolve  to  reach  these 
goals  now," 

The  Anerican  Revolution  Bicentennial  Connission 

The  Conjiiission,  established  by  Congress  in  1966  and 
appointed  in  Jaaiuary,  I967 ,   has  a  broad  charter  to  plan  a 
National  Bicentennial  Celebration,  e:-:tending  fron  1975  to 
1983  and  to  inc3-ude  such  events  it  deens  desirable.   Its 
report  to  the  President  was  originally  called  for  in  JuJ.y, 
1968,  but  because  funding  for  a  staff  was  not  included  in 
the  initial  act,  the  Connission  requested  and  received  a 
one-year  extension  in  filing  its  report.   Its  members, 
totalling  3^,  include  nine  cabinet  and  other  ex-officio 
members,  four  Senators,  foiir  Congressmen,  aiid  seventenn 
distinguished  lay  members  fron  business,  the  arts,  his- 
torians and  academicians,  including  five  ITew  Englanders, 
Pennsylvania  has  only  two  members.   In  ITovember,  1967? 
Congress  authorised  '^^h'^0,000.      Actual  appropriation  is 
expected  in  the  spring,  during  the  current  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Conmiission  has  held  only  one  m.eeting,  in 
February,  I967,   In  addition  to  requesting  fiuiding  and 
an  extension  for  reporting,  it  requested  the  Commerce 
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Department  to  prepa.re  a  report  advising  on  the  desira- 
bility, form  and  criteria  for  an  eiroosition.   They  plan 
to  hire  staff  and  hold  additional  meetings  by  Jiily  1,  I968. 

The  Coraraission  Chairman,  Carlisle  Humelsine,  Presi- 
dent of  Colonial  '.Jilliansburg,  had  previously  req.u8sted 
\:e   delay  meeting  uith  him  until  staff  had  been  retained, 
but  because  of  the  delay  in  staffing,  ire  plan  to  meet  with 
him  in  early  April,  to  infornall:,'"  discuss  the  Commission's 
plans  and  tim^etable. 

Department  of  Commerce-E:noositions  Staff, 

Since  established  in  196^,  they  have  supervised 
federal  participation  in  the  Alas!'a  Centennial-1967} 
Hemisvair-1968,  San  Antonio,'  and  Interama-1969j  Iliami. 

John  Orchard,  Director  of  the  liqposition  Staff,  has 
advised  us  that  his  report  i/ill  uiidoubtedly  recorimend  a 
Class  I  iqDOsition,  such  as  \re,   and  Philadelphia,  are 
planning.  IJhile  he  feels  that  the  Commission  uill  recom- 
mend an  Ezcposition,  he  suggests  the^^  ua.y   not  feel  competent 
to  adjudicate  between  competing  cities  and  m^ay  choose  to 
leave  that  selection  to  his  department  or  a  special  committee, 

Department  of  State-Bureau  of  International 
E:q:)Osition  Treatv       ■ 


The  State  Departm.ent' s  report  recommending  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  Bureau  Treaty,  endorsed  by  the  President 
and  subm-itted  to  the  Senate,  has  had  its  initial  hearing 
with  favorable  response.   Other  hearings  are  planned  and 
ratification  is  e:-rpected  during  the  current  session  of 

Congress. 
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Timetable 

It  \rB.s   originally  considered  necessary  to  obtain  a 
de.cislon  In  1968  to  perrait  engineering  and  land  fill  to 
begin.   Our  shift  to  1976  makes  a  decision  In  I969  ^.Torkable. 

Ouj"  best  estimate  of  the  situation  In  Uashlngton  Is 
that  the  Conmerce  Departnent  report,  irhllo  anticipated  to 
be  ready  In  the  fall,  -.fill  require  additional  tine  to  clear 
other  agencies  before  being  presented  to  the  Conr.ilsslon. 

The  Cornmlsslon  Is  expected  to  be  operating  by  JuJLy  1, 
1968,   It  Is  oiju?  Intention  to  request  a  hearing  In  Jiay, 
It  canjiot  at  tills  time,  however,  be  determined  If  the 
Conimlsslon  will  grant  our  request,  or  If  they  will  wish  to 
wait  until  the  Conmerce  report  is  in. 

Federal  Funds  for  an  Ex-posltion 

Because  the  federal  government  has  never  before  spon- 
sored an  Syiposltion  at  which  it  served  as  the  host  under 
Bureau  of  International  Erqjosition  rule,  there  Is  no  direct 
precedent  to  i/hlch  i:e  can  refer,  such  as  Canada's  licoo  67, 
or  Japan's  Expo  70,   In  both  these  Instances,  and  in 
Brussels  (195S),  all  under  Bureau  rule,  the  respective 
federal  governments  either  totally,  or  in  large  measure, 
underwrote  all  Exposition  expenses,  considering  them  na- 
tional celebrations.  VJhile  Seattle  and  HemisFair  are 
B,I.E,  registered,  because  the  U.S.  is  not  a  member,  par- 
ticipation was  limited  to  a  federal  exhibit  and  fuiids 
made  available  from  H.U.D.  for  site  development  under 
renewal  lolans,  .     ■ 
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There  are  anple  precedents  and  current  indicators 
that  strong;!;''  suggest  federal  government  participation 
in  a  massive  \iaj, 

1.  In  1876,  and  again  in  I926,  direct  grants  to  the 
Exposition  corporations  irere  made  —  over  and  above 
e:diibit  participation  --  to  celebrate  the  Centennial 
and  Sesquicentennial. 

2.  Total  federal  participation  in  all  past  domestic 
and  foreign  expositions  is  in  excess  of  100  million 
dollars.   This  is  a  deceivingly  small  figure,  since 
much  of  its  goes  bad:  to  the  last  century. 

3.  The  President  has  on  a  number  of  occasions  stated 
that  the  Bicentennial  should  stand  as  a  shoirplace  of 
American  techJiology  in  dealing  with  the  current  urbam 
and  social  problems, 

h.      Direct  federal  tax  revenues,  generated  by  the 
Exposition,  would  exceed  the  amoujit  of  any  federal 
grant , 

5.   ComnercG  and  State  Department  reports  have  indi- 
cated that  an  e^rposition  is  one  of  many  steps  that 
the  federal  govern!";ient  could  take  to  help  correct 
the  balanco-of-pa^Taents  problem,   A  recent  report 
by  ICatzenbach  pointed  to  the  Ca.nadian  e:cperience 
in  this  respect  where  Canada's  position  im.provod 
^hOO   million  in  I9G7. 

^   Even  if  we  were  not  contemplating  an  exposition  along 
these  lines,  it  is  likely  that  federal  participation  woul.d 
match  that  of  Canada's  in  linpo  67,  as  a  strictly  national 
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celebration, 

ITot  without  lo^ic,  sona  argue  that  the  austerit;,'- 
program,  demands  of  the  Kerner  Report  and  Vietnam,  neces- 
sitate a  reassessment  of  possible  federal  participation. 
It  is  the  considered  judgement  of  many  others  that  these 
situations  are  temporary  and  \r±ll   not  be  major  considera- 
tions in  1970  and  1971,  \-rhen   such  funding  uill  occur. 

At  one  point,  our  plans  called  for  solicitation  of 
funds  from  federal  agencies  along  their  lines  of  interest 
such  as  "urban  reneifal"  or  "open  spaces"  for  site  develop- 
ment, etc,   ilfter  study,  it  was  decided  to  seeh  a  single 
omnibus  grant  along  the  lines  of  E:rpo  67,  at  the  appro- 
priate tim.e. 

Because  no  direct  precedent  exists,  no  federal 
official  can  estimate  at  this  time  the  extent  of  partici- 
pation. By   the  same  token,  hovrever,  none  deny  that  it 
will  happen,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  is  joining 
the  B.I.^.  and  is  planning  a  national  Celebration, 

Perhaps  the  m.ost  telling  and  strongest  argujnent  in 
this  point  is  that  Philadelpliia,  which  had  originally 
stood  against  an  exposition  because  they  doubted  the  avail 
ability  of  federal  funds,  now  has  endorsed  a  plan  calling 
for  several  times  the  e::penditure  we  contemplate  we  would 
need. 
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V.     PHILADELPHIA  J\ITD  A  COIPSTITIVr]  jgTiVLYSIS 

The  197p.  Philaxlelnhia  BlcenteP-nial  Conooratlon 

The  Philadelphia  planning  is  being  coordinated  by  a 
private  non-profit  group  comparable  to  Boston's,  the  197^ 
Philadelphia  Bicentennial  Corporation.   It  is  the  third 
group  set  up  for  this  purpose.   In  1963)  llayor  Tate  ap- 
pointed a  100-man  conii-uittee,  irhich  in  three  years  nade  no 
firm  recomnendations  other  than  that  there  should  be  a 
major  celebration  of  some  sort,  uhich  perhaps  shoiild  in- 
clude the  OljTipics.   A  second  group  appointed  in  I966, 
studied  an  internation3.1  e:cposition,  but  perhaps  prompted 
by   the  Ilei'f  York  e::perience,  decided  against  it  and  recom- 
mended a  series  of  convocations,  conventions,  battle  re- 
enactments,  etc.   In  1967}  the  present  corporation  i/as 
established,  and  in  January?-,  i960,  voted  to  seel:  the  des- 
ignation of  Philadelphia  as  the  site  for  a  first  category'- 
international  exposition. 

In  1966  and  again  in  1967?  the  Philadelphia  group 
aslced  ou.r  Corporation  to  ercplore  ■'.■7o:;]:ing  ivith  Philadelphia 
to  develop  a  joint  proposal  irhich  irouJLd  call  for  a  cele- 
bration of  some  sort  in  Boston  in  1975?  a^-id  another  cele- 
bration of  a  different  type  in  Phila.delphia  in  1976. 
Several  meetings  were  held,  but  for  a  nui.iber  o-f  reasons  - 
principally  because  \re  \ie:ce   conrmitted  to  an  e"position.- 
this  effort  vas  abandoned. 

Philadel-ohia  has  felt  that  because  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence  i:as  signed  there,  and  because  the  Cen- 
tennial (1876)  and  Sesquicentennial  e::7positions  (1926) 
were  held  there,  that  city  should  be  the  focal  point  of 
any  national  celebration  during  the  Bicentennial.   One 
of  the  principal  reasons  Philadelphia  originally  favored 
a  non-e::position  concept  ijas  that,  at  that  tine,  it  uas 
felt  the  federal  government  ifould  not  render  a  decision 
for  an  exposition,  or  if  it  did,  i-rould  not  fund  it.   Subse- 
quent action  in  Uashington  has  changed  their  iiinds. 

In  addition  to  planning  an  ezrposition,  the  Philadel- 
phia corporation  \rlll   shortly  begin  planning  for  a  general 
celebration  extending  fron  eit.h3r-1976  to  19^3?  I'hich  can 
bo  held  either  instead  of  an  e:-:position,  -or  in  addition 
to  it. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan 

On  Ilarch  27,  I968,  the  Board  of  the  Philadelphia 
corporation  adopted  a  plan  calling  for  the  errposition  to 
be  located  on  a  negastructure  built  on  an  air-rights  plat- 
form, approximately  h,2   miles  long,  located  over  their 
railroad  yards  and  e:cpressi7ays,  along  the  Schuylkill  River. 

The  plan  proposed  tha,t  the  structure  serve  as  a 
platform  on  uhich  to  construct  a  huge  building  to  house 
the  various  foreign  "pavilions"  and  that  the  com.plex  be- 
com.e  a  permanent  part  of  the  city  after  the  e^q^osition, 
containing  housing,  retail  complexes,  etc.  Ho  engineering 
or  definitive  plamiing  has  yet  been  done, 

Estim.at3S  on  the  cost  of  the  megastructure,  the 
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platform,  construction  and  adnlnistratlon  -  indicate  tli-sy 
contemplate  a  total  ezqoenditure  of  1.5  "billion,  many 
times  the  estimated  cost  of  site  development  for  Boston. 
They  have  stated  that  they  ei-rnect  the  federal  governraent 
to  fimd  the  bull:  of  their  costs.  Their  theme  is  "Journey 
to  Fulfillr.ent-A  Continuing  Revolution." 

,Corpora.te  Action  .'-nd  ?u.nding 

The  Philadelphia  timetable  calls  for  engineering, 
schematic  and  architectural  design,  developm.ent  of  economic 
and  operational  concepts,  preparing  a  presentation,  and 
seeking  a  hearing  before  the  imierican  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  this  year.   They  have  approached  us  to 
suggest  that,  because  both  cities  irill  need  as  much  time 
as  possible,  i/e  join  uith  them  in  Septem.ber  to  petition 
the  Corrunission  to  hear  our  presentations  and  act  on  them. 
ahead  of  other  elements  in  the  total  Bicentennial  plan. 

The  Philadelphia  corporation  is  fujidad  entirely  by 
the  public  sector.  To  date,  they  have  received  C'150,000, 
from  the  state,  and  0250,000  from  the  city  -  a  total  of 
G^rOO,000.   In  addition,  the  city  has  scheduled  a  six- 
year-forecast-budget  of  O^r.l  million  for  their  corporation 
to  use  in  planning  and  opero.ting  ozcoens^s, 

.Competitive  .;uial"'sis 

Site 

V7e  consider  the  Boston  site  to  be  dramatically 
more  beautiful  than  the  Philadelphia  site.  IJe  Iznovr   our 
plan  is  feasible  since  it  is  comparable  to  E::po  67,  i/hich 
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vjas  built  -  includins  land-fill  -  in  four  years.  The 
Philadelphia  plan  has  yet  to  be  engineered,  and  no  esti- 
mates on  hoiJ  Ions  it  vouJ-d  take  to  construct  it  are  avail- 
able. 

We-  feel  that  the  negastructure  concept,  ■'.rliile 
having  boldness,  is  extrenely  limiting.   In  the  past,  a 
megastructure  \ras  proposed  origina.lly  for  nearly  every 
exposition,  but  none  has  been  built  because  they  were  found 
to  be  impractical  for  the  purpose.  Foreign  goverix^^.ents 
in  particular  have  not  favored  them,  as  it  limits  the  ex- 
pression of  their  national  identit^^  and  the  scope  ujider 
which  to  plan  their  e:diibits. 

Theme 


Philadelphia's  theme,  Journey  to  ?ulfillment- 
A  Continuing  Revolution,  while  suggesting  m.an' s  perpetual 
search  for  change  and  im.provement,  has  limitations.   It 
may  be  parti cularl3'-  limiting  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  who 
may  feel  that  it  is  geared  to  our  /Imerican  Revolution  and 
not  truly  universal. 

lie  feel  that  our  theme.  The  Interdependence 
of  Nan,  is  the  strongest  theme  ever  proposed  for  an  expo- 
sition -  luiiquely  meaningful  for  this  point  in  man's  his- 
tory. 

Residual  Values 

In  planning  for  perm.anent  values  and  residual 
use,  both  cities  intentions  are  similar,  but  ire  feel  the 
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limiting  bredth  of  a  negastructure  will  handicap  Pliila- 
deflpliia. 

Precedent 

VJhile  Philadelphia  will  seelc  to  claim  that  it 
should  bo  designated  because  every  past  national  celebration 
had  its  focal  point  there,  \re   feel  that  a  strong  case  can 
be  advanced  for  Boston  and  ITew  England  simploy  on  the  basis 
of  fair  play  —  they  had  it  before  —  it  is  now  our  turn. 

Promotion  and  Funds 

Here  Philadelphia  has  a  clear  advantage  over 
Boston  with  over  twice  as  much  money  to  spend  in  hand.  The 
advantages  to  Philadelphia  here  are  obvious:   greater  lati- 
tude in  developing  a  presentation,  in  national  public  re- 
lations, and  in  being  able  to  retain  a  larger  staff  to  do 
the  job.   These,  however,  are  not  a  sufficient  advantage 
to  give  Philadelphia  any  appreciable  edge.  Ue  should  not 
feel  it  is  a  seriously  limiting  factor. - 

Cpmmuni  ty  Sur>-!3  o,r  t  . 

At  the  moment,  Philadelphia  r^ust  be  rated 
ahead  of  Boston  in  this  area.   There  appears  to  be  a 
greater  nujiber  of  Philadelphia  community  leaders  actively 
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involved,  than  in  Boston.  This  stems  fron  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia's  corporation  has  made  a  conscious  effort 
to  involve  the  comnunity  in  their  planning,  particularly 
site,  vhile  ire   have  done  so  through  staff  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority.   The  fact  that  the  Philadelphia 
corporation  has  not  solicited  private  funds  nor  e:q)ects  to 
solicit  any,  has  been  an  asset.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
private  sector  in  Boston  has  been  fairly  generous  in  con- 
tributing; to  our  efforts. 

At  a  presentation  we  plan  for  Hay,  \re   believe  \je   can 
offset  this  advantage.  IJe  feel  Boston's  plans  have  the 
necessary  boldness  to  e"cite  the  community,  and  involve 
them  actively  in  our  final  step. 

Conclusions 

The  competitive  positions  of  both  cities  could 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Philadel-ohia 


Boston 

Site 

X 

Theme 

X 

Residual  Value 

X 

Precedent 

X 

Promotion  and  Fuiiding 

Coiamunity  Support 

. 

Lead  Tim.o 

X 
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Boston's  advantages  in  site,  thene,  residual  value, 
and  the  lead  tine  \re   have,  more  thaji  offset  Philadelphia's 
greater  funding,  promotional  efforts  and  the  present  i-rilder 
community  involvement. 
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VI.    BOSTOIT 

Corporation 

The  \-rorl:   of  the  Corporation  has  been  conducted  since 
1966  ty   a  snail  staff  working  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  and  an  Executive  Comnittee,  \;ith  Gilbert  11, 
Hood,  Jr.,  as  President,   The  Board  which  meets  quarterly 
is  made  up  of  approximately  sixty  ITei;  England  community 
lea.ders  including  the  si::  ITei;  England  Governors  and  the 
Presidents  of  severa,l  of  our  universities.   The  I'ayor  of 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Development  Adnunistrator  of 
the  City  are  ex-officio  members  of  both  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Board. 

Consultants 


Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  such  a  proiect, 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Corporation  to  retain  consultants 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  planning  in  teclinical  and 
other  areas. 

In  addition  to  Arthur  D,  Little,  Inc,  uho  prepared 

the  initial  feasibility  study  and  economic  reports,  ve  have 

retained  the  following  consultants: 

iUfred  Stern  -  Ilev  Yorl  • 
TheD.e  a.nd  Creative  Consultant 

Mr,  Stern  developed  Boston's  theme  and 

is  ixorhing  on  the  Report  and  Presentation, 

lie  was  Theme  Consultant  to  the  Seattle 

Uorld's  Eair,  worhed  on  several  theme 

e2±Libits  at  E:-zpo   67,  and  is  a  consultant 
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to  Japan's  E:q)o  70. 


IJolcott-Carlson  -  Ilei;  York 

Editorial  and  Puolic  Relations  Coujisol 


Directed  national  public  relations  for 
both  Er-cpo  67  and  the  Seattle  Uorld's 
Fair.   They  recently  irere  retained  by 
the  U.S.  Dopt.  of  Cor;i~isrce-U.S.  Travel 
Service,  to  help  increase  U.S.  tra.vol 
fron  abroad.   In  addition  to  advisin:^ 
on  the  public  relations  of  the  project 
nationally,  they  irill  irrite  our  presen- 
tation and  will  prepare  all  ■'.rritten 
material. 

Herman  and  Lees  Associates  -  Cambridge 
Graphic  design  Consultants 

Thev  devclor)ed  Boston' s  s'nnbol  and  are 

supervising  the  preparation  of  our  report, 

H.  Rosenthal  and  Associates  -  Los  jlngeles 
Site  Design  Consultan-i- 

Mr.  Rosenthal  did  much  of  the  site  design 

■vjorh  on  the  Seattle  '.[or Id's  Fair  and 

Expo  67}  and  is  considered  one  of  the 

xQ\r   experts  in  the  field.  He  has  been 

retained  to  vrorl:  i.d th  the  staff  of  the 

B.R.A.  to  refine  Boston's  site  pJ.an. 

\Je   feel  that  our  team  of  consultants  brings  to  us  the 

finest  ezqiertise  available  national3.y. 
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Boston  Reclevelo")Kent  Authorit;^ 

The  site  has  been  designed  by  the  Boston  Redevelopnent 
Authority.  The  Authority  has  assisted  in  many  other  vajs  - 
by  mailing  staf:?  help  available  iii  Oxngineering,  transporta- 
tion, and  econorAics,  and  has  funded  a  part  of  the  operations 
and  irarh  of  the  Corporation. 

Because  a  portion  of  the  site  is  the  former  Squantura 
Air  Base,  we  have  worked  i;ith  the  lIa3.^or  and  other  officials 
in  Ouincy  to  insiu-e  their  support.   If  the  Squantuia  .lir 
Base  land  is  to  be  developed  by  the  Dillingham  Corporation 
of  Hawaii,  as  v;as  reported  in  the  press  recently,  a  part 
of  the  exposition  site  plan  m.ay  be  altered.  The  e:q)osition 
may  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  Dillingham  group's  de- 
cision.  That  area  will,  however,  continue  to  provide  ac- 
cess via  road  and  transit  to  the  site  from,  the  south. 

The  Commonwealth 

Me   have  worhed  closely  \;ith  State  leaders  both  in 
the  li-cecutive  and  Legislative  branches.   Last  year  we  re- 
quested fino.ncia.l  assistance  from  the  Governor  and  he  has 
placed  025} 000  in  his  supplem.ental  budget  and  075,000  in 
his  FY69  general  budget  for  studies  to  be  m-ade  in  our  be- 
half. We  have  also  received  assistance  from,  the  State 
Department  of  Comimerce  ajid  Development,  particulary  from 
the  Research  Division.  lie  have  also  had  continuing  liaison 
v.dth  other  agencies  with  related  interests  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  the  Mass.  Port  Authority 
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and  the  Departraant  of  Ilatural  Resources  and  Public  "Jorlis. 

The  President  of  the  Corporation  is  an  e::-officio 
member  of  the  Harbor  Isla.nds  Goa:'.iission  and  ire  have  endeav- 
ored to  coordinate  our  irorl:  irith  the  v7orl:  of  the  Cor.Lniission, 

Boston' s  Plans 

Because  of  the  delay  in  the  funding  and  functioning 
of  the  Merican  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com]nission,  our 
plans,  which  originally  called  for  a  presentation  in  late 
1966  or  19^75  have  necessarily  undergone  change,  Vfe  are 
noil   hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  presentation 
in  July,  and  \re   plan  to  utilize  all  ouj*  political  resour- 
ces to  effect  the  Cormssion' s  holding  hearings  at  that 
time. 

Anerican  Revolu.tion  Bicentennial  gorinission 
As  the  first  step,  we  plan  to  meet  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Coi-nr.iission,  llr,  Huraelsine,  in  r.id-April  to 
request  such  hearings, 

Washington 

\Je   plan  to  meet  with  our  Hew  Bngland  Senate  and 
Congressional  delegations  in  April  and  Kay  to  brief  them 
on  our  plans  and  enlist  their  active  siipport.   They  have 
been  briefed  in  the  past,  and  have ■ unanimously  endorsed 
our  efforts.   Their  assistance  has  been  utilized  as  needed. 
One  of  our  strongest  Uashington  assets  is,  of  course,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  plan  to 
have  hin  play  as  key  a  role  as  is  possible  both  in  dealing 
with  the  Commission  and  the  ITnite  House,   VJe  also  plan  to 
utilize  the  talents  of  such  men  as  form.er  Senator  Salton-stall 
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and  iinbassador  Lodge. 

Report  to,  the  Connunitv 

In  Hay,  \je   i;ill  present  to  the  ITevr  England  civic, 
political,  ciiltural  anr?.  acadenic  conraitnitiGs  a  report  on 
our  plans  for  an  exposition,  at  a  breal:fast  meeting  at 
Fanen.il  Hall,  at  i;hich  \'Q   hope  you  will  not  only  he  presont, 
hut  i;ill  also  play  a  key  role. 

Presenta,tion  to  the  Coranission 

The  work  on  the  presentation  to  the  Conmission  irhich 
has  been  proceeding,  augmented  by  the  work  of  our  consul- 
tants, should  be  conpleted  in  June,  and  with  the  i:orl:  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  will  be  combined  into 
a  presentation  and  report  to  the  Cominission. 

Ue  plan  that  it  will  consist,  in  addition  to  the 
material  contained  in  our  May  Report,  a  more  intensive 
report  on  the  site,  a  report  on  the  economic  dimensions  in 
planning,  administering  and  operating  the  e:rnosition,  an 
analysis  of  the  region's  capacity  to  host  the  e:rposition, 
agreements  from  labor  with  pledges  for  no  strik.es,  juris- 
dictional disputes  or  labor  stoppages  during  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Exposition,  agreem.ents  from,  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  industries  with  pledges  to  maintain 
pre-e:-position  price  levels  during  1976,  a  more  definitive 
statement  on  the  residual  use  of  the  Bzqoosition  site,  and 
a  systems  engineering  and  analysis  report  on  hoir,  through 
the  Exposition,  we  plan  to  relate  our  pla.nnlng  to  those 
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national  and  city  goals  in  housing,  employment,  recrea- 
tion and  ne\r   teclmology, 

Tinetablo 

Our  tiraetable   for   securing  designation  is   as   folloxTs: 

Anril  -  I'eeting  \r±th  ."iiierican  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Corirdssion  Chairman,    Carlisle  H.   Hur:elsine 

I  -ay       -  Ileetings  liith  Ilei;  England  Senate  and   Con- 
gressional Delegation,    and  Executive  and 
Legislative  leaders  of  the  Connnoni'jealth. 

Meetings  \/ith  local  cormunity  leaders. 

Presentation  of  Report  to  Boston  ajid  Ileif 
England  leaders,   the  President,   I'ev  England 
Senate  and  Congressional  Delegations. 

Begin  irorh  on  full  presentation  to  the 
Connission. 

JuJie     -   Continuing  liaison  i;ith  UashJLngton  and  the 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Comjiission. 

Jl-jJ^     -  Presentation  to   the  ;u:ierican     Revoluction 
Bicentennial  Commission, 
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VII.   UORiaiTG  TOGETHER 

As  ve  have  Indicated,  we  have  a  significant  message 
to  carry.  \Iq   are  rapidly  gaining  nomentun  in  our  drive  and 
are  confident  that  \re   have  the  whereijithall  to  he  successful. 
If  v/e  are,  we  will  have  brought  to  the  City  of  Boston  one  of 
the  great  events  of  its  history. 

Working  together  and  with  your  enthusiastic  support, 
we  can  attain  our  objectives.  \Je   can  share  in  the  opportunity' 
to  make  a  significant  and  lasting  contribution  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  New  England,  the  nation  and  the  entire  world. 

For  us  all,  it  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetirae. 
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J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Needham  Heights,  Massachusetts 


EX  OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Hon.  Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Boston 

Hon.  John  Dempsey 
Governor  of 
Connecticut 

Hon.  Kenneth  Curtis 
Governor  of 
Maine 


Hon.  John  A.  Volpe 
Governor  of 
Massachusetts 


Hon.  John  W.  King 
Governor  of 
New  Hampshire 


Hon.  Philip  H.  Hoff 
Governor  of 
Vermont 

Hale  Champion 
Development  Administrator 
of  the  City  of  Boston 

Bernard  O'Keefe 
President 
Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

David  Coffin 
President 
of  the 
New  England  Council 

Forest  A.  Parmenter 
President 

Quincy-South  Shore  Chamber 
of  Commerce 


Hon.  John  H.  Chaffee 
Governor  of 
Rhode  Island 
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1975  V/ORLD  FREEDOM  FAIR, INC. 


Estimated  Tax  Revenues 
to  Local,  State  &  Federal  Governments 
during  buildin.^  and  operation  of  the  Exposition* 

in  millions 


Gross 
Expendi- 
ture 

500 

Tax  Rev 

enues 

Item 

Tax  Source    Loc 

al/State 
17. 

Federal 

Visitor  Spending  ** 

Excise  &  Sales 

8. 

Salaries  and 
Services*** 

610 

Personal  Income 
&  Payroll 

18. 

91. 

Corporate  Profit 

100 

Corporate  Income 

6. 

ko. 

Materials  & 
Supplies 

350 

Sales 

10.5 

- 

51.5     139 

Local  and  State  Tax  Revenues    51.5 
Federal  Tax  Revenue  139 


Total  Tax  Revenues  $190,500,000 


*     Estimate  on  local  real  estate  property  taxes  that  v/ill  be  paid 
following  the  exposition,  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

**    Visitor  spending  on  site,  in  Greater  Boston,  and  throughout 
New  England. 

***   Includes  employment  during  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Exposition  and  increased  employment  generated  in  service 
industries  throughout  New  England  in  197^. 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development, 
Research  Division 
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